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Editorial Comment 


Competition Between Cities 


HEN this war is over there will be 

Wi era competition between cities and 
states for economic advantage. Un- 

less reason is used some of the interstate 
barriers created in the past, and slowly being 
abolished just before the war broke, may 
reappear. We can foresee much pulling by 
many cities to retain airplane plants created 
for the war. Many communities now “suffer- 
ing” from prosperity face an uncertain future. 
Competition is not wholly bad—in fact 
much good can come from it. It is wholly 
desirable among private industries, and ra- 
tional competition is equally desirable among 
cities. There is no reason why the dullard 
city should reap benefits that would not ac- 
crue to a person who suffers from inertia or 
to an industry which fails to use imagination. 
Cities can to a considerable extent deter- 
mine their own futures. If the industrialists 
of a city are forward looking, imaginative, 
cooperative, and if the city officials are 
equally forward looking, imaginative, and 
cooperative — if both are willing to assume 
leadership, that city may progress when a 
city with equal natural advantages may fail. 
There will be much competition for indus- 
try in the future. Will industry go to a city 
where the amenities are lacking, or will in- 
dustry go to a city which has adequate elec- 
tric power, good transportation facilities, 
adequate housing for workers, good recrea- 
tion facilities, water supply, and sewage dis- 
posal? Given a choice between a city where 
the officials are content to do things in the 
old way, where they assume that their func- 
tion is to collect taxes, maintain a police and 
fire department, listen to complaints, and a 
city where the officials believe in new admin- 
istrative techniques to attain municipal effi- 
ciency, where they are willing to assume 
leadership in order that industry, commerce, 
and government may work together for the 
advantage of all, where they believe that 
there are positive things that government 
may do to advance the interests of socially 
desirable private enterprise — given this 


choice, where will the industry go? The 
answer is obvious if you are thinking of the 
kind of industry that a city ought to want. 

Let us look at two cities in the Middle 
West. They both have a population of about 
150,000. Both have grown slowly in the past 
decade. Both have conservative industries 
which suffered greatly in the depression. 
Both have prosperous industries serving war 
purposes though these industries are some- 
what different from the prewar industries. 
Both serve a prosperous agricultural hinter- 
land. In each case a considerable amount of 
the commercial business comes from outside 
the city limits. Both have “good” popula- 
tions of orderly, trained workers. 

Each city has had an inactive plan com- 
mission for many years. One city had a 
“master plan” made for it some 20 years 
ago, but most of the local officials have 
never seen it. In both cities the officials and 
some citizens are concerned about the future. 

In one city the merchants have expressed 
their concern but no steps have been taken 
beyond that. The planning agency has not 
been reorganized, it has not been given funds 
or a staff, no other agency has been created 
to consider the postwar future of the city. 

The other city said that it has no money 
for planning purposes because it is broke 
and doesn’t even have enough money to 
carry on the day-to-day activities (in both 
cities and states there are tax limitation 
laws). But the municipal officials, concerned 
about the future of the city, met recently 
with the leading bankers, merchants, and 
industrialists to talk about what steps indus- 
try, commerce, and government must take 
to insure their future insofar as the city can 
do so. They decided to reorganize their plan- 
ning agency and in order that it might con- 
cern itself with the broader objectives of 
planning, appointed an industrialist, a mer- 
chant, and a banker to the plan commission, 
found city money with which to organize 
staff, and were promised outside help. 

Which city would you bet on? 

WALTER H. BLUCHER, executive director, 
American Society of Planning Officials 
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Some Aspects of Utility Management 


By A. C. NICHOLS * 
City Manager, Wilmington, North Carolina 


A survey of 20 cities which own and operate two or 
more of the three utilities of water, electricity, and gas. 


AST spring the city council of Wilming- 
Be a city of some 33,000 in 1940 but 

more than double that population now, 
decided to consider the purchase of the Tide 
Water Power Company, an affiliate of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, which 
provides electricity to Wilmington and 250 
other communities, operates gas plants in 
Wilmington and four other communities, and 
water plants in two other communities. The 
sale of these was ordered by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission last year. 

While this was rather an ambitious project 
for the city to undertake because the services 
extended over a considerable range of terri- 
tory in 16 different counties, it was con- 
sidered well worth while as a part of a long 
continued but so far unsuccessful effort to 
obtain materially lower power rates. There 
was submitted to the legislature a bill which 
would give the city the authority to acquire 
these facilities, with an understanding with 
several of the other communities that their 
distribution systems could be acquired from 
Wilmington if the city purchased the prop- 
erty as a whole. However, there was consid- 
erable opposition to this bill in the legisla- 
ture and it failed to pass, but local officials 
still believe that only through governmental 
operation will any rate reduction of any con- 
sequence take place in this area. 

In planning the acquisition of the local gas 
and electric utilities it seemed desirable to 
know the experience of other cities, and with 
the cooperation of the International City 
Managers’ Association the writer secured the 
following data from selected cities that have 
had successful experience in operating two 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Nichols, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
had nine years of city manager experience in 
Clearwater, Florida; Greenwood, South Carolina ; 
and Wilmington. 


or more utilities: administrative organization 
for the operation of two or more of three 
utilities (water, electricity, and gas) , whether 
certain auxiliary services are provided by a 
central city office or by the utility, the ex- 
tent to which utility services are provided 
outside the city limits, and contributions the 
utility makes to the municipal general fund. 
The information obtained has been extremely 
useful to the manager and council in Wil- 
mington; it is summarized briefly here for 
the benefit of other municipal officials. 

The 20 cities reporting include 16 cities 
that operate under the council-manager plan, 
two under the mayor-council form, and two 
under the commission plan of government 
(see table).' Included among the reporting 
cities are 14 of the 16 council-manager cities 
over 25,000 population in the United States 
that own and operate two or more of the 
three utilities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The city-owned utilities in 13 of the 
council-manager cities are directly under 
control of the manager and in three council- 
manager cities there is a utility board or 


1 The municipal officials who supplied informa- 
tion (city managers except as indicated) are: 
C. Q. Wright, Albany, Georgia; J. H. Ames, 
Ames, lowa; Walter E. Seaholm, Austin, Texas; 
J. Harry Nelson, Bay City, Michigan; H. I. 
Stites, Burbank, California; Ross Cooper, city 
clerk, Chanute, Kansas; E. L. Mosley, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Bruce J. Carl, city clerk, 
Columbia, Missouri; Edwin A. Ingham, Glen- 
dale, California; M. C. Thomas, director of fi- 
nance, Hamilton, Ohio; W. S. Watson, super- 
intendent of board of public works, Hannibal, 
Missouri; E. M. Knox, High Point, North Caro- 
lina; E. S. Clark, Kalamazoo, Michigan; J. W. 
Donovan, manager of production and distribution, 
Kansas City, Kansas; Guy L. Webb, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Herbert C. Legg, long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; M. R. Smith, Jr., Lubbock, Texas; C. W. 
Koiner, Pasadena, California; 1. B. Aycock, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina; and C. Leland 
Wood, Watertown, New York. 
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commission. In the two mayor-council cities 
(Columbia and Hannibal) the utilities are 
operated by a council committee and by a 
board of public works appointed by the 
mayor, respectively, and in the commission- 
governed cities (Chanute and Kansas City) 
the utilities are operated by department 
heads appointed by the city commission in 
one city and by a board in the other. 

The utilities in the 13 cities where the city 
manager has direct control are considered as 
regular city departments, the same as public 
works, police, and fire departments, and the 
manager appoints the head or heads of the 
utilities. In one of the three manager cities 
having a board (Albany) the utilities are 
under a three-man commission consisting of 
the mayor as ex officio chairman and two 
members appointed by the city council for 
two-year overlapping terms, and for the last 
12 years this commission has appointed the 
city manager as superintendent of the utility 
department. In another manager city (Knox- 
ville) the water and electric utilities are 
under a semi-independent board of five mem- 
bers with one nominated each year for a 
10-year term by the city manager and by 
the remaining members of the board and con- 
firmed by a majority vote of the council or 
by failure of that body to approve or dis- 
approve the appointment. The board selects 
a general manager. In the third manager 
city (Long Beach) the water utility has been 
operated since 1931 by a five-member board 
of water commissioners appointed by the city 
manager with overlapping terms, with the 
general manager and assistant general man- 
ager being appointed by the board. The gas 
utility is operated as a regular municipal de- 
partment with the superintendent appointed 
by the city manager. 

The mayor-council cities of Columbia and 
Hannibal have approximately the same pop- 
ulation. In Columbia the electric and water 
utilities are supervised by a council commit- 
tee appointed by the mayor with the super- 
intendent appointed by the mayor subject to 
the approval of the council. In Hannibal the 
electric and water systems are managed by 
a four-member board of public works ap- 
pointed by the mayor for four-year overlap- 


ping terms, and the board appoints the 
superintendent. 

In Chanute, one of the two commission- 
governed cities, the mayor and two commis- 
sioners by a majority vote appoint a super- 
intendent of the gas and water department 
and another superintendent of the electric 
department, while in Kansas City the electric 
and water utilities are operated by a board 
of public utilities composed of five members 
elected by the city at large for four-year 
terms at $100 a year. 

The utilities of five of the 20 cities were 
formerly operated by a separate board or 
commission. In Austin the water and electric 
utilities were operated under a_ separate 
board prior to 1909. The utilities in Colum- 
bia were formerly operated by a board of 
public works which was abolished when the 
board insisted on reducing rates and then 
called on the city council to issue bonds for 
improvements and expansion. The utilities 
in Hamilton were operated under a board of 
control appointed by the mayor prior to the 
adoption of the manager plan. The utilities 
of Austin and Kalamazoo were formerly op- 
erated under separate boards and the water 
department in Watertown was under a board 
until 1920. The boards in Knoxville and 
Long Beach have been created since 1930. 

Organization of Utility Department or 
Board. In reply to the question “Do you 
have a superintendent for each utility or are 
all the utilities in one department?” 14 cities 
replied that the utilities are in one depart- 
ment and six cities have a superintendent in 
charge of each utility. The 14 cities in which 
the several utilities are supervised by a single 
director or superintendent are: Albany, Aus- 
tin, Bay City, Burbank, Columbia, Glendale, 
Hamilton, Hannibal, High Point, Kalama- 
zoo, Kansas City, Knoxville, Lubbock, and 
Rocky Mount. The six cities in which there 
is a superintendent for each of the utilities 
are: Ames, Chanute, Colorado Springs, Long 
Beach, Pasadena, and Watertown. 

In some cities the director of utilities ap- 
points superintendents or foremen who head 
various divisions. In Albany, for example, 
the city manager, as superintendent of the 
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utility department, appoints a foreman for 
each of the three utilities but there is only 
one general office, one force of meter read- 
ers, and the water and light plant is operated 
by the same personnel. In Austin, which has 
a single utility department, the director ap- 
points superintendents to head each of the 
following divisions: power plant, electric di- 
vision, water distribution, filter plant and 
sewer plant, and sewer line distribution. In 
Bay City, in addition to a superintendent of 
the electric light and water department, the 
city manager appoints a superintendent of 
filtration and a business manager of the de- 
partment. In Colorado Springs the city man- 
ager is head of the department of public 
utilities and he appoints a water superintend- 
ent, a gas superintendent, an electrical su- 
perintendent, and an office manager, all of 
whom report directly to the city manager. 
In Hamilton the utilities director has a su- 
perintendent of electric distribution, a chief 
operating engineer for electric and water pro- 
duction, and a superintendent of water and 
gas distribution. Rocky Mount also has 
superintendents in charge of electric, gas, 
and water divisions who report direct to the 
director of public utilities. In Knoxville the 
general manager appointed by the board in 
turn appoints a superintendent to head each 
of the three bureaus of power, water, and 
accounts. In Kansas City the general man- 
ager appoints a superintendent of power and 
pumping station; two superintendents of 
electric distribution, one for lines and one 
for meters; and two superintendents of water 
distribution, one for mains and one for 
meters. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


The auxiliary services of purchasing, 
financial records, and recruitment and other 
personnel matters are handled by a central 
office for all city departments including the 
utilities in more than one-half of the 20 
cities reporting. For example, in Watertown 
the accounting and financial records are han- 
dled by a central office force that serves both 
water and electric departments, the collec- 
tion of money due these departments is han- 
dled by the city treasurer, the city auditor 
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makes out warrants according to the payroll 
submitted by the two departments, and the 
city auditor’s office also takes care of paying 
bills incurred by the utility departments. 

Purchasing of equipment, materials, and 
supplies is handled by a central city office 
in all the cities except Albany, Colorado 
Springs, Hannibal, and Kansas City. The 
recruitment of employees and other person- 
nel matters are handled by a central city 
department in ‘all the municipalities ex- 
cept Albany, Chanute, Columbia, Hannibal, 
Kansas City, Knoxville, Lubbock, and 
Watertown. The accounting and other finan- 
cial records are handled in a central office 
except in Albany, Bay City, Colorado 
Springs, Hannibal, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
Long Beach, and Pasadena. In Knoxville the 
utility board uses the city’s purchasing, legal, 
and engineering departments but handles its 
own personnel and accounting work. 

In general the cities in which auxiliary 
services are provided by the utility depart- 
ment instead of by a central city office are 
those which have a separate board as in the 
case of Albany, Hannibal, Kansas City, and 
Knoxville (see table). 


Utitity SERVICE OuTsIDE City LIMITs 


Nearly all of the cities reporting supply 
some utility service outside the city limits 
but there is no set pattern or policy and the 
revenue received generally is a small percent- 
age of the total. Information for 18 cities 
follows: 

Albany: Water department serves custom- 
ers as far as 3 miles outside the city limits 
and about 25 per cent of the water revenue 
comes from outside the city. Water rates 
outside the city are double the city rates ex- 
cept to large industrial users. Electric cur- 
rent is permitted only to a few customers 
that the Georgia Power Company does not 
reach. City does not furnish gas outside city 
limits, except to a meat packing concern. 

Ames: Water service extends beyond cor- 
porate limits only for a short distance in one 
or two isolated cases. The city maintains 
about 8 miles of rural electric lines serving 
some 30 rural customers. Less than one- 
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tenth of 1 per cent of the total revenue origi- 
nates from sales outside the corporate limits. 

Austin: Electric utility service extends 10 
to 15 miles beyond the city limits, but water 
service only a mile or two outside the city. 
Seven per cent of the utility revenue is re- 
ceived from outside the city. 

Bay City: The electric department serv- 
ices customers as far as seven miles from the 
city limits, the water department not more 
than one mile outside the city. The outside 
revenue from water sales is 2 per cent of the 
total and from electric energy one-half of 1 
per cent. 

Chanute: The electric department serves 
a few customers outside city limits but the 
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revenue is a very small part of total revenue. 

Colorado Springs: Water rates outside the 
city are about 25 per cent higher than city 
rates. 

Columbia: The only utility service pro- 
vided outside the city is electricity and this 
only in a limited way because revenue from 
this source does not exceed 1 per cent of the 
total electric revenues. 

Glendale: Electric and water service is 
provided to adjacent areas; revenue is slight- 
ly over 1 per cent of the total. 

Hamilton: Water, electric, and gas service 
is provided but not over two miles away. 
Approximately 1 per cent of the total utility 
revenue is from outside the city. 


MANAGEMENT OF MUNICIPAL UTILITIES IN 20 CITIES 
CODE FOR TABLE: 


ForM oF GOVERNMENT: 

Uriities OWNED AND OPERATED: 
distribution ; 
works. 

MANAGEMENT: B, board or commission; C, 


Mgr, council-manager ; 
E, electric generation and distribution; 
G, gas manufacturing and distribution; 


mayor-council. 
Ed, electric 
Gd, gas distribution; W, water 


Com, commission; MC, 


city manager, or department head appointed 


by him; M, superintendent appointed by mayor. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES : 


government ; 
a, accounting handled by utilities. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO GENERAL Funp: 


B, buying handled by general city government ; 
matters handled by general city government; 
b, buying handled by utilities ; 


W, free water to city departments ; 


P, personnel 
A, accounting handled by general city 
p, personnel matters handled by utilities ; 


L, free street 


lighting and other lighting; T, pays amount equal to taxes that would be paid; C, 


regular annual contribution. 


1940 Form 
of 





City 
d Pop. Pell 

Albany, Bess splinaptapiaideaaiaaie 19,055 Mer 
a a ee ee 12,555 Mer 
i le ee 87,930 Mer 
At eee 47,956 Mer 
Burbank, Calif. ..00....0...c0cscees0-------- 34,337. Mer 
I a 10,142 Com 
Colorado Springs, > ae Mer 
OS Se ae 18,399 MC 
iS See cee 82,582 Mer 
Hamiton, Ole .«.........<....-.-..<....... SOee Mer 
Re 2 ee eee nee 20,865 MC 
| Ef anes ere 38,495 Mer 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .............................. 54,097 Mer 
ON I a ass 121,458 Com 
ae Ec 111,580 Mer 
Long Beach, Calif. ............................ 164,271 Mer 
CS .  . — ) a 
Pasadena, Calif. secs . 81,864 Mer 
Rocky Mount, N.C. ooccccccssssssssseseex 25,568 Mer 
Watertown, N. Y............................... 33,385 Mgr 





(For further explanation see article.) 
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Owned and Manage- Auxiliary Contributions 

Operated ment Services to General 
by City Fund 
EdGW B bpa WLTC 

EW Cc BPA WLC 

EW i BPA WLTC 
EdW E BPa Fe 
EW is BPA None 
EGdW + BAp WLC 
EGdW i: bPa WTC 
EW M BAp 

EW Cc BPA j 
EGdW c: BPA WL 
EW B bpa WLTC 
EdW c BPA C 

EW C BPA ci 

EW B bpa None 
EdW B Bpa © 

GW * BPa WC 
EW c BAp . 

EW C BPa wc 
EGW i BPA i, 

EW its BpA i 
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trolled directly by the city manager. 





The water department is s under the supervision of 3 a board of water commissioners; the gas department is con- 


There is one superintendent for the gas and water department and one for the electric department, both appointed 


by the city commission. 
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Hannibal: Electric and water utilities do 
not extend outside the city limits. 

High Point: Electric and water service is 
provided three miles outside the city; rev- 
enue is less than 2 per cent of the total. 

Kalamazoo: Electric utility does not ex- 
tend beyond city limits, but water extensions 
cover almost entire township and revenue is 
about 10 per cent of total. 

Kansas City: All water supplied beyond 
city limits is metered at the city limits. 
Electric service is extended as much as a 
half-mile, depending on development of area. 

Long Beach: Water and gas service is 
supplied to the territory immediately ad- 
jacent to boundary lines of the city whenever 
such services can be performed without in- 
fringing on areas served by privately owned 
public utilities. Percentage of total revenue 
from outside city limits: water, 4 to 5 per 
cent; gas, 1% per cent. 

Lubbock: Ordinarily service is not ex- 
tended beyond the city limits; about 1 per 
cent of the utility revenue is derived from 
outside the city. 

Pasadena: Light and power department 
serves only customers within the city limits 
except for a few customers who were taken 
on during early period of development of 
the light and power utility. When the city 
purchased the power system within the city 
it was agreed that the city would not service 
outside customers. Water service, however, 
is supplied outside the city and in 1941-42 
over 19 per cent of total water revenue came 
from this source. 

Rocky Mount: The city owns 75 miles of 
rural electric lines, but the revenue is one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of the total. 

Watertown: The surplus energy is sold to 
a private power company serving the electric 
consumers in the city and surrounding terri- 
tory. The water department serves very few 
customers outside city limits, and then only 
where customers construct their own water 
mains, and they are billed according to a 
master meter located at the city limits. Prob- 
ably less than one-half of 1 per cent of water 
revenues are obtained from outside city 
limits. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO CITY 


There is no set pattern for the contriby. 
tions which utilities make to the municipd 
general fund. Nine cities provide free water 
to other city departments: Albany, Ames 
Austin, Chanute, Colorado Springs, Hamil. 
ton, Hannibal, Long Beach, and Pasadena, 
The cities which specifically stated that othe 
departments are charged for water furnished 
to them are Burbank, Knoxville, and Water. 
town. 

The utilities in 16 cities make regular an. 
nual contributions to the general fund or pay 
the city an amount equal to taxes that would 
be paid if the utilities were privately owned, 
and a few cities do both (see table). Only 
two cities (Burbank and Kansas City) do 
not provide free service nor do they make 
any other contribution to the general city 
government. The utilities in Watertown 
make no charge for street lighting but 
charges are made for the services rendered 
to most of the other departments and there 
is no annual contribution to the general fund. 
The utilities in Hamilton supply only free 
water and street lighting to the city and 
make no other contribution of any kind. 
In Long Beach the water furnished to all 
city departments is valued at $35,000 annv- 
ally and fire hydrant service at $150,000 a 
year, and the gas department furnishes free 
gas to all departments (estimated value 
$20,000 a year). 

In Albany the amount paid from utility 
surplus into the general fund is considerably 
in excess of the amount that would be paid 
by a private company for license and ad 
valorem taxes. In Bay City the water de- 
partment does not make any contribution to 
the general fund, but on the recommendation 
of the manager and approval of the city 
council the surplus funds of the electric light 
department are contributed to the general 
fund. 

The utilities in Chanute contribute ap- 
proximately $109,000 to the general fund 
annually, which pays all municipal operating 
expenses. There is no tax levy for municipal 
government. In Colorado Springs the gas 
and electric divisions pay the city the equiv- 
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alent to taxes which would be paid by pri- 
vately owned utilities and also make contri- 
butions from surplus. The total payment 
this year will be $300,000 which is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the estimated operat- 
ing income of the gas and electric divisions. 
In Columbia the utilities make contributions 
in lieu of taxes, the amount being set by 
city council at 10 per cent of the gross rev- 
enue, which amount is paid into the general 
fund monthly. In Glendale 12 per cent of 
the gross operating revenue of the public 
service department has been transferred to 
the general government fund since 1941 
when the charter was amended to make this 
possible. In Hannibal the electric and water 
utilities pay to the city a franchise tax of 
2 per cent of the gross revenue collected. In 
Kalamazoo and Knoxville the utilities con- 
tribute to the city an amount equal to that 
which would be paid in taxes and no other 
contributions are made. In Long Beach the 
water department contributes $150,000 a 
year to the city’s general fund and the gas 
department makes an annual cash appropria- 
tion from surplus funds which averages about 
$350,000 a year. 

In Lubbock and Rocky Mount the net 
profits of the utilities go directly to the 
general fund of the city. In Pasadena the 
light and power department transfers 8 per 
cent of its gross receipts to the general fund 
each year to be used for the retirement and 
interest on general city bonds, and another 
8 per cent of the gross receipts is transferred 
to the general fund. The Pasadena water de- 
partment furnishes water free of charge to 
all fire hydrants, this service being valued at 
$55,000 a year, and in addition transfers 6 
per cent of its gross receipts to the general 
fund. The city pays the light and power 
department for street lighting at cost. 


CONCLUSION 


The officials of most of the reporting cities, 
as might be expected, believe that the opera- 
tion of city-owned utilities should be inte- 
grated with other municipal services rather 
than set up under a separate board or com- 
mission. In the opinion of City Manager 
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Guy L. Webb of Knoxville, where a separate 
board was set up by state law, “the operation 
of these services would be more efficient and 
economical if placed under the control of a 
director of water and power who would be 
answerable to the city manager the same as 
the director of public welfare and other di- 
a A board is responsible to no 
one.’ Other managers, including the writer, 
would agree with this point of view. There 
is also some advantage in having the utilities 
under the supervision of the city council and 
manager; according to City Manager John 
H. Ames, of Ames, if the utilities are ex- 
pected to transfer surplus earnings or make 
other contributions to the general fund. 

There is no justification for an independ- 
ent utility board in most cities and certainly 
not in a council-manager city. The provi- 
sion of utility services outside the city limits 
does not seem to create any unusual prob- 
lems that would call for the creation of a 
separate board, and the advantages to be 
gained from integration and cooperation with 
other municipal services would seem to out- 
weigh by far any theoretical advantages of 
separate operation. The usual excuses for a 
separate board are that utility service is im- 
portant and expensive, or that it is a com- 
mercial or self-sustaining enterprise, or that 
it needs to be protected against city hall 
politics, or that its operations are difficult 
or technical. If these were valid reasons then 
certain other municipal services should also 
be split off from the regular city government 
and the city council made responsible only 
for the unimportant, inexpensive, and easily 
operated services, if there are any such 
services. 

The grouping of any two or all three utili- 
ties in one department directed by a com- 
petent superintendent appointed by the chief 
administrator makes possible a desirable co- 
ordination of related functions and results 
in special economies from the use of central 
auxiliary services. The training and ability 
of the utility management personnel and the 
relative size of the several utilities may make 
it desirable in some instances for the admin- 
istrator to appoint a head for each utility. 
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In general the same results would be secured 
except that the chief administrator under this 
plan would be required to give an unpropor- 
tionate amount of his time to the supervision 
of utility operations. 

The integration of utility management 
with other municipal services makes it pos- 
sible for the superintendent to use the aux- 
iliary services provided by central offices for 
all city departments, notably the purchasing, 
personnel, and financial services. The ad- 
vantages of centralized buying are well 
known, and the same personnel policies and 
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procedures can be applied to all municipal 
employees. With regard to accounting and 
other financial work it may be desirable that 
records of physical and operating data be 
kept by the utility department for use in 
cost finding, rate making, and promotion of 
business, but in most cities the general ac- 
counting, billing and collecting, and custody 
of funds can best be handled by the city’s 
finance department. However, utility rev- 
enues and reserves for depreciation and capi- 
tal improvements should be kept separate 
from general municipal revenues. 


Civilian Administrators for Foreign Service 
By SAMUEL D. MARBLE * 


UBJECT only to military necessity, 
“military government should be just, 
humane, and mild,” according to the 
basic policy section of the War Department 
Field Manual 27-5 on Military Government, 
for “just, considerate and mild treatment of 
the governed by the occupying army will 
convert enemies into friends.” 

The importance of the civilian administra- 
tor in the process of converting enemies into 
friends and allaying war-bred rancor and 
bitterness is considerable. The experience 
of this country during the last war demon- 
strated that in given situations the civilian 
administrator possessed attributes that made 
him peculiarly effective in dealing with the 
civilian population, particularly in attempt- 
ing to undo suspicion and to create friendly 
reconciliation. During and after the last 
war, for example, this country spent some 
$5,234,000,000 for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of war-torn Europe. A relatively in- 
significant portion of this, some $13,000,- 
000, was spent in Germany during the re- 
construction period under civilian adminis- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Marble, who has a Ph.D. 
degree in political science from Syracuse Univer- 
sity, was a trainee in the civilian section of the 
course in international administration at Colum- 
bia University. He is now engaged in a program 
of setting up courses at several colleges for train- 
ing in foreign relief administration. 


tration in a program of child feeding and 
medical attention. Herbert Hoover, who di- 
rected the total allied relief program, ex- 
pressed the opinion, in evaluating the entire 
effort, that this small sum was more impor- 
tant than any other funds spent in elimi- 
nating attitudes of hate and vindiction, and 
that it paid great dividends in creating good 
will and understanding. 

The value that inheres in the use of the 
civilian administrator springs, of course, 
from the nature of his relationship with the 
civilian population. During a period of oc- 
cupation government there are certain ob- 
stacles to rapport between the administrator 
and the people administered. There is a cur- 
tailment of public expression: newspapers 
are censored, public meetings are controlled, 
parliamentary bodies do not meet. The nor- 
mal channels for the transmission of civilian 
attitudes are closed. Experience has shown, 
however, that the civilian representative is 
able to penetrate beneath the surface of civil 
life. This may be partly because he is not 
as closely identified with the military arm. 

It was recognition of the value of the civil- 
ian administrator, both during an era of mili- 
tary occupation as well as following, that 
caused the graduate faculty of political sci- 
ence at Columbia University to establish a 
course of training in international adminis- 
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tration. The program of training, offered in 
conjunction with the Parker Institute of 
International Affairs, was inaugurated in Au- 
gust, 1942. It is one of several foreign study 
courses now being offered to civilians by 
various American universities, although no 
other program has placed comparable em- 
phasis on administrative instruction. 

The course of training, which continues 
for a period of 48 weeks, is divided into a 
civilian section and a military section. The 
military section consists of naval officers be- 
ing prepared for foreign service in military 
government, and, in general, corresponds to 
the United States Army School of Military 
Government at Charlottesville, Virginia. At 
the outset the numbers of students enrolled 
in the two sections of the Columbia program 
were about equal, although the military sec- 
tion has been subsequently expanded. 

The Columbia University training pro- 
gram differs from the Charlottesville school 
in several important respects. A _ principal 
distinction is found in the supervision and 
administration of the two programs. Where- 
as the Army program is under direct military 
planning and control, the Navy program is 
under civilian direction. The director of the 
Navy course at Columbia is a civilian acting 
in his capacity as a regular professional staff 
member of the university, and the training 
program is accommodated within established 
graduate faculties of that school. 

It is because of the civilian character of 
the direction of the Columbia course that 
nonmilitary personnel are permitted to en- 
roll there for foreign training. Such trainees 
may be assigned to take certain courses, and 
to attend lectures and seminars jointly with 
naval officers. The Navy, however, does not 
recommend civilians for enrollment in the 
course, and has not planned to utilize their 
service directly on completion of the pro- 
gram. Graduates of the school will presum- 
ably find employment with government de- 
partments which have overseas responsibil- 
ity, such as the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, and Lease-Lend 
Administration, or with nongovernmental 
agencies maintaining foreign programs. 
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The Columbia course of study was set up 
on the assumption that there are certain 
administrative tasks which: the civilian ad- 
ministrator is particularly qualified to do, 
and hence which he is more likely to be 
called upon to do. The program has at- 
tempted to place especial emphasis on these 
fields, and has drawn liberally from the en- 
tire faculty of the university in the develop- 
ment of its curriculum. These fields are 
primarily the “service” functions of govern- 
ment: relief, health, education, and sanitary 
administration. In addition, there is special 
preparation for work with refugees, war 
prisoners, and other displaced peoples, and 
training for related phases of social work 
pertinent to wartime conditions. 

Each trainee in the course is required to 
specialize in a restricted geographical area 
to which he devotes a major portion of his 
time. Special regional studies are offered for 
the French, German, Italian, Balkan, and 
Chinese areas, and in connection with each 
region extensive instruction is given in the 
language, the politics, and the geography of 
the region, and in its economic, govern- 
mental, legal, and cultural institutions. 

Inasmuch as it is assumed that at the out- 
set, at least, the civilian administrator will 
be working within the framework of occupa- 
tion government, special attention is given 
to a study of the rules of war, the laws of 
belligerent occupation, and the rights and 
obligations imposed by the various interna- 
tional agreements to which this country is 
signatory. The past experience of the coun- 
try in the realm of hostile occupation is given 
due attention. 

The trainees in the course are selected not 
solely on the basis of academic background, 
but also on the basis of experience, language 
ability, aptitudes, and general background. 
The course has included businessmen, admin- 
istrators, lawyers, college instructors, engi- 
neers, agricultural specialists, social workers, 
economists, college students, and others. 

The first civilian training program is now 
in progress; the second training course has 
not yet been announced but applications are 
being received for a future course. 
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Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

URISDICTION in Federal Areas. Fed- 

eral agencies and authorities must file 
with the governor of the state a notice indi- 
cating the degree of jurisdiction which the 
federal government accepts, whether ex- 
clusive or partial, in the land areas which 
federal agencies have acquired since October 
9, 1940. The United States Supreme Court 
set aside a conviction in a recent criminal 
case (Adams v. United States, May, 1943) 
because it was shown that in this particular 
case the government had never given the 
required notice of acceptance of jurisdiction. 

Employment Stabilization. Apparently 
the employment stabilization regulations of 
the War Manpower Commission do not 
apply to local governments unless they vol- 
untarily request coverage. A specific state- 
ment to this effect is contained in a regional 
plan covering the states of Maryland, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia, which became effective 
on May 15 with the approval of the WMC. 
The Office of Community War Services in 
a memorandum issued June 4 interpreted the 
job freeze and wage stabilization orders as 
follows: State, county, and local govern- 
ment agencies may elect to be included, and 
if such is the case they are subject to all 
the regulations of the labor stabilization 
program. 

On the basis of extensive and first-hand 
experience with manpower troubles in Cali- 
fornia city governments, a committee of the 
League of California Cities recently sug- 
gested that cities should not apply the War 
Manpower Commission manning tables be- 
cause “it is believed the amount of work 
involved would not justify the results obtain- 
able.” The committee also recommended 
that the governor of California and other 
proper officials be asked to correct the prob- 
lem created by selective service boards in 
communicating with city employees requiring 
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transfer to war industry. The committee 
pointed out that essential local services can- 
not be reduced below a reasonable minimun, 
and recommended that regional WMC au- 
thorities should prepare a list of essential 
public service occupations for their region, 
and through the selective service effect a plan 
for freezing essential public personnel in 
their jobs until an orderly withdrawal can 
be effected. 

Congested Urban Areas. Corrington Gill, 
director of the federal Committee for Con- 
gested Production Areas, by June 30 had ap- 
pointed area representatives for the Hamp- 
ton Roads and San Francisco Bay areas, and 
the committee is currently interested in four 
other areas. The representative for the 
Hampton Roads area is Russell Hummel, 
and for the San Francisco area R. M. Dorton. 
Mr. Dorton was formerly city manager of 
Pittsburgh, Monterey, and Long Beach, 
California. These representatives will coor- 
dinate the activities of all federal agencies 
insofar as they affect problems arising out 
of congestion and as they relate to local 
facilities and services which may be inade- 
quate because of the impact of the war. The 
area representatives will consult with appro- 
priate governmental officials in order to ob- 
tain a common approach to problems of con- 
gestion. In order that the policies of the 
committee may be carried out with a mini- 
mum of delay, coordination shall be secured 
as far as possible at the area level. The pol- 
icies and decisions of the committee with 
respect to any congested production area are 
controlling upon all federal agencies to which 
they apply. 

Transportation. Mayors of cities over 
10.000 population have been requested by 
the Office of Defense Transportation to re- 
port measures taken during the last 12 
months in adjusting traffic controls as out- 
lined in the ODT policy statement with re- 
gard to number of signals removed or shut 
off entirely, number of signals changed to 
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flashing operation, number of signal cycles 
shortened, hours of stop-and-go operation 
shortened, effect such changes have had on 
the number of reported accidents, and other 
changes in traffic-control measures, particu- 
larly in parking regulation. 

Taxation of Federal Property. There will 
be no taxation by local government of prop- 
erties acquired by the federal government 
for military purposes and no payments in 
lieu if Congress follows the recommendations 
in a recent report of the Federal Real Estate 
Board submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent late in May. The board was created in 
1939 to make a study of real estate acquired 
by the federal government, the effect of such 
acquisition on the tax base of state and local 
governments, and to make recommendations 
based on its findings. In general the board’s 
report recommends the status quo but sug- 
gests that the War and Navy departments, 
the Maritime Commission, and the War 
Shipping Administration be authorized to 
make contributions to state and local gov- 
ernments at their discretion with respect to 
real property acquired by them since Septem- 
ber 8, 1939. These federal agencies would 
make such contributions to the affected 
municipality in the form of a cash grant to 
compensate for what it (the federal agency) 
judges to be the municipality’s tax loss from 
the federal agency’s acquisition, and then 
only if the agency believes the municipal 
government to be functionally efficient and 
frugal. 

One of the practices followed by the fed- 
eral government which frequently results in 
property tax avoidance is to retain title to 
property and then lease it at nominal rental 
to private persons who use the property in 
the performance of governmental contracts. 
In Appeal of Mesta Machine Co. the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania on May 12 
dealt this practice a severe blow that may 
have repercussions in many other states, ac- 
cording to the National Association of Assess- 
ing Officers. 

The facts are briefly stated. The United 
States and the Mesta Machine Company 
entered a contract on a cost-plus-fixed-fee 


basis for the production of munitions. This 
contract provided that the machinery neces- 
sary to the performance of the work, although 
installed in the buildings of the manufac- 
turer, remained the property of the federal 
government and was leased at the nominal 
rental of one dollar per year. 

The Pennsylvania court held that machin- 
ery used in the production of munitions is 
subject to assessment for tax purposes as 
the property of the company even though 
legal title to it is actually in the federal gov- 
ernment. If this decision is appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, the National 
Association of Assessing Officers says, “‘it 
seems likely that it will be sustained for this 
court in several recent decisions has indicated 
that it is not likely to support the govern- 
ment’s claim of exemption unless there has 
been an attempt to impose the burden of 
taxes on it directly. ... It would ... seem 
that except in five or six states fixtures and 
improvements affixed by the federal govern- 
ment to land belonging to private owners can 
be included in the assessment of the real 
estate of the latter.” 

Social Security. Senator Wagner of New 
York introduced in the Senate on June 3 the 
most comprehensive of the more than 80 
social security bills that are in the hopper. 
This bill (S. 1161) would provide both a 
unified public assistance program and a 
unified national social insurance system. The 
Social Security Board would be authorized to 
enter into contracts with state and local 
governments to provide coverage for em- 
ployees not included in state or local retire- 
ment and pension systems. The bill would 
impose a 6 per cent levy on city employees’ 
earnings up to $3,000 and a similar levy on 
the city. 


Court Disapproves Award Which 
Includes Anticipated Profits 


HE United States Supreme Court held 
in a five-to-four decision on May 17 that 
the United States, in taking land for public 
use, does not have to pay compensation for 


any potential profit the landowner hoped to 
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obtain through private development of water 
power. The decision reduced, in an amount 
yet to be determined, a lower court award 
of approximately $1,000,000 to W. V. N. 
Powellson, sole stockholder of the Southern 
States Power Company, for 12,679 acres of 
land taken over by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for construction of the Hiwasee 
Dam and other purposes in North Carolina. 
The TVA had declared that the award was 
excessive, and Mr. Powellson had contended 
that compensation should be based not only 
on the value of the land but also on the fact 
that he could acquire, under a grant of 
eminent domain from the state of North 
Carolina, adjoining land on which a hydro- 
electric system could be built. The court 
held that the power of eminent domain is 
“not a personal privilege’ but ‘a special 
authority impressed with a public character 
to be utilized for a public end.” Justice 
Douglas stated in his opinion that “an award 
based on the value of that privilege would be 
an appropriation of public authority to a 
wholly private end. . . . We hold that profits 
attributable to the enterprise which respond- 
ent hoped to launch are inadmissible as 
evidence of the value of the lands which were 
taken.” Justice Douglas ruled that “the 
Fifth Amendment allows the owner only the 
fair market value of his property; it does not 
guarantee him a return of his investment.” 


City Buys Hospital with 
Surplus Funds 
(COLORADO Springs, Colorado (36,789), 

has purchased Bethel Hospital and 
Sanatorium from the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes of the Methodist Church at a cost of 
$76,500 or one-half of the outstanding 
bonded indebtedness, the book value being 
more than $1,100,000. Payment will prob- 
ably be made from surplus funds the city 
has invested in war bonds. The purchase in- 
cludes the furnishings, equipment, and other 
property, including 34 acres of land. The 
city has already leased the sanatorium build- 
ing and 25 acres of adjacent land to the 
United States Army Air Force, leaving some 


nine acres and the remaining hospital build- 
ings for hospital purposes. The hospital and 
sanatorium have a capacity of 177 beds and 
17 bassinets. 

The hospital has been renamed Memorial 
Hospital, in remembrance of the men and 
women giving their lives in the present world 
conflict. The American Medical Association 
and the American College of Surgeons have 
approved both the hospital and the sana- 
torium. They will be operated by a newly 
created division of hospitals in the health 
department under the general supervision of 
the city manager and the city health officer. 
—E. L. Mos tery, city manager, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


Detroit Bars Police from Joining 
Fraternal Order of Police 


—_ police commissioner of Detroit has 

prohibited members of the police depart- 
ment from affiliating with the Fraternal 
Order of Police which is reported to have 
locals in police departments of 169 cities 
over 10,000. A similar order had been issued 
by the police commissioner in 1919 after an 
investigation disclosed that the principal 
object of the FOP at that time was a money- 
raising scheme by the solicitation of adver- 
tisements for one of its publications. A new 
order reiterating this stand was issued after 
a detective and a patrolman in the police 
department had left their tour of duty with- 
out permission to attend a meeting at which 
an attempt was made to organize a local of 
the FOP. After a hearing before the police 
trial board both officers were discharged from 
the department. 

The FOP is not in any manner a fraternal 
order in the generally accepted use of the 
term. One of its principal objects is to secure 
higher wages for policemen. While its con- 
stitution expressly provides that it cannot 
affiliate with any labor organization, the 
order has more similarity to a labor union 
than a fraternal order. One of the principal 
activities of the FOP in some communities 
has been the raising of funds, and contribu- 
tions have been solicited of Detroit business- 
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men, especially those doing an interstate 
business, for benefit balls, picnics, and the 
like and also for advertisements in a publica- 
tion issued by the order. Membership in the 
order is not restricted to police officers as 
citizens can become associate members, 
and this provision together with the practice 
of solicitation of funds makes possible the 
extension of special courtesies which could 
readily conflict with the sworn duties of a 
police officer. 

In a special memorandum to the city coun- 
cil of Detroit the writer stated that it was 
his considered opinion that the organization 
would be detrimental to the police depart- 
ment and its officers if for no other reason 
than the manner in which the attempt had 
been made to organize it in the department. 
The two local police officers who have been 
removed knew at the time they accepted 
membership in the FOP that it was expressly 
prohibited by departmental order. One of 
the men had left his regular tour of duty 
without permission of his superior officer to 
become a member. It is the writer’s opinion 
that a police officer cannot consistently be- 
long to a union and perform his sworn duties. 
He should not and cannot be subject to the 
orders or dictation of any outside organiza- 
tion—JoHN H. WITHERSPOON, police com- 
missioner, Detroit. 


Joint Agreement on Sewerage Facilities 
Involves 13 Local Units 


a cities, one village, three town- 

ships, one county, and the state of 
Michigan have reached a joint agreement on 
the construction and operation of sewage dis- 
posal facilities, and work has been started on 
a large sewer and a pumping station. The 
area to be served is in the southeast part of 
Oakland County just north of Detroit and 
includes the cities of Berkley, Clawson, Fern- 
dale, Hazel Park, Huntington Woods, Pleas- 
ant Ridge, Royal Oak, and the village of 
Oak Park. A serious sanitation problem had 
developed because sewage from this area, 
except for the part served by the Royal Oak 
disposal plant, had been emptied without 
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treatment into a creek which in turn polluted 
the Clinton River and parts of Lake St. 
Clair. The state health department and the 
state stream control commission ordered the 
several municipalities to abate the nuisance. 
Incidentally, about a year ago the Federal 
Housing Administration refused to insure 
any further mortgages for residential build- 
ing in the area except in the region served 
by the Royal Oak disposal plant. 

After 17 years of surveying and negotiat- 
ing under adverse conditions with regard to 
state laws, actual construction of the project 
is under way. Of the total cost of $1,567,000 
the Federal Works Agency will make a grant 
of $662,000, and the balance of $905,000 will 
be financed by the sponsors through the issu- 
ance of 30-year revenue bonds which will be 
retired from sewer service charges based on 
the water consumption of the several munici- 
palities using the sewerage facilities. The cost 
includes the sum of $137,884 to be paid to 
the city of Detroit for a proportionate share 
of the capital cost of the Detroit sewers 
which are utilized to carry the sewage from 
the south part of Oakland County to the 
point where it enters the intercepting sewer 
of the Detroit sewage disposal system. 

Briefly, the facilities to be constructed 
are a five-foot six-inch tunnel intercepting 
sewer and a pumping station to lift the sew- 
age to a gravity flow section intercepting 
sewer. By means of diversion chambers storm 
water will continue to be discharged into a 
creek while the sanitary sewage will be car- 
ried through the Detroit sewer system to the 
disposal plant where it will be treated before 
being discharged into the Detroit River. 

The annual sewer service charge to the 
owner of a small home using 5,000 cubic feet 
of water per year will be approximately $5 
and the owner of a medium-sized home about 
$7.20; the actual charge will be based on 
water meter readings and must produce suffi- 
cient revenue to meet annual maintenance, 
operating, and debt service charges. 

Oakland County, through the office of the 
county drain commissioner, will administer 
all phases of the project including the main- 
tenance and operation of facilities when com- 
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pleted. Written agreements between the 
county and each of the cities involved will 
provide that each community agrees to dis- 
pose of all its sanitary sewage through the 
new sewage disposal system, agrees to pay 
for such disposal at rates which will be suffi- 
cient to cover costs based on the quantity of 
water consumed, and that Oakland County 
will have the right to terminate sewage dis- 
posal service to any community that is 90 
days delinquent in payment of the charges 
due. Oakland County has made an agree- 
ment with Detroit providing for using De- 
troit’s sewerage facilities, agreeing to pay 
certain fixed amounts for flowage rights, 
maintenance, and sewage treatment. Agree- 
ments between the county and cities are to 
remain in force until the bonds have been 
retired but not longer than 40 years and 
between the county and Detroit for 50 years. 
—E. M. SHAFTER, city manager, Royal Oak, 
and Jay F. Gress, city manager, Ferndale, 
Michigan. 


Finance Officers Urge Cities to 
Maintain Present Tax Rates 


OCAL financial problems in wartime 
were discussed by nearly 400 local 
finance officers from cities in 34 states and 
Canada who attended the 38th annual con- 
ference of the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association in Pittsburgh June 15 to 17. The 
cost of municipal government is about the 
only commodity which has not increased 
during wartime, according to F. L. Bird, 
director of the municipal service department 
of Dun & Bradstreet, who pointed out at 
a general session on wartime finance that 
many cities have experienced reduced rev- 
enues from gasoline taxes, automobile use 
taxes, parking meters, court fines, and busi- 
ness and occupation taxes. Mr. Bird pointed 
out, however, that the average tax delin- 
quency rate in 150 cities of more than 50,000 
population dropped from 6.8 per cent in 
1941 to 6 per cent in 1942. 
General sessions also were held on postwar 
planning and on salary and other personnel 
problems. 
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At a luncheon session the large cities of the 
nation were warned by Dr. Charles E. Mer. 
riam, vice-chairman of the National Re. 
sources Planning Board, to take steps to 
adopt sound revenue systems to avert finan- 
cial catastrophe, and at several discussion 
groups a number of municipal finance officers 
explained that much more can be gained in 
reducing expenditures through effective city 
management than through cutting salaries, 

Among the matters discussed at group 
meetings were current accounting problems, 
tax assessment and collection, state super- 
vision of local finance, priorities, and meth- 
ods of reducing expenditures. 

The association took official action in com- 
mending the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment’s report on intergovernmental fiscal 
relations and in opposing the use of local 
government payrolls as collection agencies 
for private business. The association also 
went on record as recommending and urging 
municipalities to provide substantial reserves 
by maintaining present tax rates during the 
emergency to meet the requirements of post- 
war development. Where municipalities 
lack authority to create and maintain re- 
serves, it was urged that the state legislatures 
be requested to provide the necessary legisla- 
tion. 

Recognition of outstanding achievement in 
the municipal finance field in 1942 was made 
through the presentation of gold and silver 
medals and certificates. The Louisville 
Award gold medal was given to James H. 
Lowther of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Ottawa, Canada, in recognition of his 
work in preparing a manual of instruction 
for use by municipal officials in Canada in 
preparing financial statements. The Louis- 
ville Award silver medal went to N. J. 
Sindelar, director of finance of Superior, Wis- 
consin, for designing and installing a com- 
plete accounting system. 

In addition to the Louisville Award which 
went to individuals, several achievement 
awards were granted for accomplishments by 
municipalities or groups of officials. The 
award for large municipalities was given to 
Kansas City, Missouri, for complete modern- 
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ization and revision of its financial practices 
and procedures, and the award for small 
United States cities went to Barrington, 
Rhode Island, for improvement made in its 
tax-billing and tax-collecting procedure and 
other financial practices. The award for 
larger Canadian cities went to the city of 
Quebec, which has mechanized its tax-assess- 
ment and collection records, developed a 
classification of revenues and expenditures, 
established monthly budget controls, and 
mechanized payroll procedures. 

David V. Addy, budget director of De- 
troit, was elected president of the association 
for the coming year, and Joseph M. Cunning- 
ham, deputy comptroller of New York City, 
was elected vice-president. 


ICMA President Dies 


DDIE M. KNOX, president of the In- 

ternational City Managers’ Association 
and city manager of High Point, North Car- 
olina, the last 15 years, died at his home in 
High Point on June 19 after an illness of 
more than two years. Mr. Knox, born in 
Winton, North Carolina, in 1896, held an 
engineering degree from the University of 
North Carolina where he also served as an 
instructor for a year. He was city manager 
of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, from 1922 
to 1928 when he became city manager of 
High Point. Mr. Knox was a past president 
of the League of North Carolina Municipali- 
ties and was elected president of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in Oc- 
tober, 1942. First Vice-President Frank C. 
Hanrahan, county manager of Arlington 
County, Virginia, succeeds Mr. Knox as 
president of the association. 


Recent Postwar Planning Activities of 
Interest to Local Officials 


| gente cities which have recently taken 

specific steps in postwar planning are 
Duluth, Minnesota; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Portland, Oregon; 
Rochester, New York; West Palm Beach, 
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Florida; and Wilmington, North Carolina. 

The Duluth city council, on recommenda- 
tion of the city planning commission, on 
June 28 created a planning council which is 
to prepare plans for the city’s redevelop- 
ment and for a postwar public works pro- 
gram. The council will have representation 
from governmental units, public utilities, 
labor and civic organizations, churches, and 
trade and professional organizations, and 
will make recommendations to the city plan- 
ning commission for incorporation into the 
general city plan. 

In Indianapolis a postwar planning com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor will draw up 
specific plans for such major undertakings as 
the construction of a new sewer system, 
building of new airport facilities, track ele- 
vation, and enlargement of recreation facili- 
ties. 

The city of Memphis and Shelby County, 
Tennessee, are planning a $75,000,000 pub- 
lic improvement program including 16 slum- 
clearance projects, new schools, libraries, 
medical clinics, street improvements includ- 
ing six-lane highways at the city’s gateways, 
flood control, and dock and wharf improve- 
ments. 

Portland has created a Portland area post- 
war development committee to plan a co- 
ordinated postwar program, and an execu- 
tive committee has been appointed and four 
subcommittees created: economic, area plan- 
ning, public relations, and work program- 
ming. The area planning committee will 
attempt to develop a generalized land-use 
and development pattern, a plan for housing 
conversion and construction, and a general 
physical plan for transportation terminals 
and utilities, with the city plan commission 
furnishing the technical leadership. Tech- 
nical leadership in the programming of pub- 
lic works projects by the work programming 
committee will be provided by city depart- 
ments, the chamber of commerce, the con- 
struction industry, and labor organizations. 

In Rochester, New York, a so-called “‘ad- 
ministration committee,” first organized in 
1930 when it acted as a project committee 
for work relief, has developed into a capital 
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work program planning committee which 
works closely with the city planning commis- 
sion and the council. This committee is pre- 
paring a postwar public works program with 
the idea of developing plans and specifica- 
tions to the point where such a program can 
be made effective quickly. The committee 
consists of the commissioner of public works 
as chairman, the city engineer, corporation 
counsel, comptroller, commissioner of com- 
merce, and the director of planning (who is 
also secretary of the city planning commis- 
sion). Committee meetings are held in the 
office of the city manager, who sits with the 
committee. 

In West Palm Beach the city manager has 
recently submitted to the city council a 
summary of progress to date on a capital im- 
provement program which was_ prepared 
before Pearl Harbor. These plans, prepared 
by the engineering and other departments, 
will be discussed by the council and also at 
various meetings and then referred to the 
city planning board with further instructions. 

The North Carolina legislature has created 
a joint planning board for the city of Wil- 
mington and the county of New Hanover, 
with membership determined by joint action 
of the city council and the county commis- 
sion. 

State Planning. Postwar reconstruction 
and development was one of the main topics 
of discussion at the 35th annual governors’ 
conference held at Columbus, Ohio, from 
June 20 to 23, and the executive committee 
of the conference approved the recommenda- 
tion of an interstate committee on postwar 
reconstruction and development which calls 
for the creation of a central agency in each 
state, adequately staffed and financed to con- 
cern itself specifically with postwar problems. 
This interstate committee grew out of four 
regional conferences sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments last April, and is 
composed of five governors and four repre- 
sentatives of state planning boards. The com- 
mittee further recommended that the state 
agencies for postwar planning should include 
in their membership representatives of state 
and local government, industry and com- 
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merce, labor and agriculture, and outlined 
the duties of the central postwar agency (see 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT for June, page 181). 
The committee also recommended (1) that 
where necessary the state should pass legisla. 
tion permitting local governments to estab- 
lish postwar planning bodies; (2) that ap- 
propriate state agencies be designated or 
established to prepare portfolios of needed 
postwar public works including maintenance 
and repair projects necessary to restore nor- 
mal services to their peacetime standards, 
public works such as transportation facilities, 
public utilities, and others which will facili- 
tate the conversion of war industries to 
peacetime use, and projects for future devel- 
opment and expansion conforming to an 
over-all or master plan; (3) that all neces- 
sary arrangements including the preparation 
of engineering designs and specifications and 
the provision of funds be made now to per- 
mit such public works projects to be put into 
immediate execution when the appropriate 
time comes; (4) that specific projects should 
be selected and timed for execution with a 
view to promoting employment stability; (5) 
that states should aid their local subdivisions 
in adopting similar public works programs 
through the enactment of permissive legisla- 
tion and the furnishing of technical and other 
assistance; and (6) that in programming 
long-range projects states and _ localities 
should give consideration to the moderniza- 
tion of highway and other transportation 
facilities with special emphasis on the pro- 
vision of express highways and off-street 
parking in urban areas. Consideration should 
also be given to the development and financ- 
ing of integrated systems of airports designed 
for both passenger and freight service. 
Among the states which have recently cre- 
ated postwar planning agencies are Califor- 
nia, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
and South Carolina. California abolished the 
state planning board and set up a state re- 
construction and re-employment commission 
of nine state officials who will be chairmen of 
citizens’ advisory committees of five mem- 
bers each. Georgia abolished the state plan- 
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ning board and established an agricultural 
and industrial development board of 21 mem- 
bers, 15 of whom are citizens appointed by 
the governor. Illinois abolished the state 
planning commission and created the Illinois 
postwar planning commission which was given 
an appropriation of $100,000 for the next 
two-year period. Maryland has created a 
commission on postwar reconstruction and 
development to formulate a postwar program 
and to maintain liaison with federal agencies 
concerned with postwar planning. Michigan 
created a 15-man commission which will act 
as the state liaison between the state and all 
federal planning agencies and programs with 
reference to postwar public works and unem- 
ployment problems. New Hampshire’s gov- 
ernor has created a council on postwar plan- 
ning and rehabilitation with the director of 
the state planning agency as secretary. Okla- 
homa has created a planning and resources 
board and Pennsylvania has created a post- 
war planning committee of 10 members ap- 
pointed by the governor and which received 
an appropriation of $200,000. South Caro- 
lina has created a preparedness for peace 
commission consisting of three members of 
each house of the legislature and 24 members 
appointed by the governor. 

In Arizona, Florida, and Maine, the state 
legislatures have recently authorized local 
governments to create planning boards; Cali- 
fornia has authorized local government to 
reorganize, rehabilitate, and reconstruct 
retrograde areas; Kansas has authorized the 
creation of urban redevelopment corporations 
which are given power to condemn land in 
slum and blighted areas for private redevel- 
opment; Michigan has authorized cities with 
planning commissions to consider the replan- 
ning of blighted districts and slum areas; 
and Minnesota has authorized the city of 
St. Paul to create a central business district 
authority. 

Federal Government. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board has been abolished. 
It was given $50,000 to wind up its business 
not later than August 31. The American 
Municipal Association states, however, that 
“if municipal officials vigorously indicate a 
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demand for federal aid there is a real prob- 
ability that some sort of Congressional action 
will occur before the end of the year.”’ With 
regard to planning, Congress may either estab- 
lish a new planning agency or designate an 
existing agency through which federal funds 
would be made available to states and cities 
for local postwar planning purposes. A bill 
introduced by Representative Lynch (H. 
2783) is the measure which the President 
recommended May 25 when he asked for 
Congressional authority to spend $85,000,- 
000 in assisting state and local governments 
in local postwar programming. 

At the request of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute, Senator Wagner of New York has intro- 
duced a neighborhood development bill call- 
ing for an appropriation of one billion dol- 
lars during the first year for loan to assist 
cities and towns in acquiring land in deteri- 
orated urban areas to be sold and leased for 
the building of dwellings and for other con- 
struction being planned for the postwar 
period. 

These and other bills indicate a “trend 
toward Congressional acceptance of the 
thesis that the credit facility of the federal 
government must be extended to local gov- 
ernments,” according to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, “if the federal, state, and 
local governments will avoid the demoraliz- 
ing errors inherent in relief processes of the 
past decade.” 


City Hall Club to Improve 
Management-Employee Relations 
UNICIPAL employees in Jackson, 
Michigan (49,656), recently organ- 
ized the Jackson City Employees’ Club 
which already has 82 members representing 
all departments except fire and police. The 
club’s objectives are “the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of its members and the promo- 
tion of civic progress.” Some sort of social 
activity once a month will provide better 
acquaintanceship and understanding among 
department heads and clerical and super- 
visory groups. 
This new organization is partly the result 
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of an attempt by one or two of the unionized 
employee groups to solicit membership 
among the clerical employees. Certain groups 
of employees belong to locals of the Fraternal 
Order of Police; the State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America (CIO); and 
the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees (AFL). Perhaps 
a more immediate reason for organizing the 
new nonaffiliated group was a request from 
the city commission that the city employees 
not repesented in the union groups nominate 
a representative to sit with representatives of 
the union groups on a committee to study a 
proposed retirement plan. 

Active membership in the City Employees’ 
Club is open to regular employees of the city 
who are not members of any other recog- 
nized municipal employees’ organization and 
who are endorsed by two active members. 
Associate membership is available to any 
employee who is elected by a majority vote 
at a regular meeting. Membership dues are 
$3 per year, but such dues are waived for 
members on official leave of absence. The 
board of directors consists of the four offi- 
cers, who serve for one-year terms, and three 
directors with overlapping three-year terms. 
Officers are not eligible for re-election. The 
club’s constitution provides that the board 
of directors shall have no more than four 
members of the same sex, no more than one 
from any department, nor more than two 
department heads.—Joun M. Biery, assist- 
ant city manager and president, Jackson City 
Employees’ Club. 


Coordinating Council Clears Welfare 


and Other Cases 


os Lowndes County (Mississippi) Wel- 

fare Council has been organized by 
public and private agencies in the county to 
act as a clearinghouse and coordinating cen- 
ter so that numerous welfare problems may 
be more efficiently and economically handled. 
Membership is also open to citizens inter- 
ested in welfare activities. Each member 
organization selects a representative to the 
council, which holds quarterly meetings, but 
the real work is carried on through a ten- 
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member case committee which meets 
monthly and works as a planning and guid. 
ing agency. Between sessions, three mem- 
bers of the case committee are empowered to 
act in emergencies. Duplication of effort on 
the part of individual organizations js 
avoided through maintenance of a confiden- 
tial social service exchange to which all 
member agencies promptly report cases han- 
dled. In Lowndes County, a community of 
40,000 population, the exchange has cleared 
as many as 100 cases per month. Some mem- 
ber agencies who have an interest in welfare 
but do no active work make contributions 
ranging from $5 to $50 per year for use in 
cases where no active member organization 
considers a particular case within its specific 
province.—Davip W. KNEPPER, Mississippi 
State College for Women. 


Current Local Tax Collections 
Reach New High 


HE median year-end delinquency on 

current tax levies for 150 cities of over 
50,000 population in 1942 was 6 per cent as 
compared with 6.8 per cent in 1941. In the 
early years of the depression of the 1930's 
the median ratio had risen sharply from 
10.15 per cent in 1930 to 26.35 in 1933; 
but by 1939 the 1930 level had been more 
than regained with a ratio of 9.25, according 
to a report by Frederick L. Bird entitled 
Trend of Tax Delinquency, 1930-1942, just 
issued by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Out of the 
150 cities, 128 had better collections in 1942 
than in the previous year, two remained the 
same, and 20 had poorer collections. Four 
cities had delinquency of 1 per cent or less: 
Fresno, San Francisco, and San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and Mobile, Alabama. In comment- 
ing on the improved tax collection record 
the report states: 

That a further lowering of the current .de- 
linquency ratio should have occurred in 1942 is 
in some respects surprising, despite the expand- 
ing war industrial boom, vanishing unemploy- 
ment, and large increase in national income. By 
no means all cities were becoming economic 
beneficiaries of the war boom, some types of 
business were beginning to be war casualties, 
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building construction was being curtailed and 
ceilings placed on rents, and many cities had 
already achieved collection records so greatly 
surpassing all previous levels as to suggest that 
there was little margin for further improvement. 
The explanation appears to rest in such factors 
as the demand for all available housing facili- 
ties in areas of intensified industrial production, 
the ability of the great majority of cities to 
keep property taxes from rising appreciably, the 
very gradual demise during the year of service 
and mercantile businesses adversely affected by 
priorities and restrictions, the slow and inade- 
quate manner in which Congress acted to tax 
rising income and spending power, and the con- 
tinuance of the improved tax collection admin- 
istration of recent years. 

So long as the collection of taxes in arrears 
offsets delinquency on the current levy a more 
than satisfactory state of affairs exists, for no 
net budgetary allowance for delinquency is nec- 
essary. Any reserve for current delinquency is 
offset by collection of arrears. The average city 
has achieved this result, or better, in the past 
eight years, except for a minor lapse in 1938. 
In 1942 the median ratio of total collections 
to the current levy for 100 cities over 50,000 
population was 100.5. This figure, however, was 
1.2 percentage points lower than that for 1941, 
and was lower than any since 1934 except for 
the 99.8 of 1938. This decline in the ratio of 
total collections, in the face of an increase in 
current collections, shows a definite dropping 
off in the collection of arrears. War conditions, 
such as a lessening demand for vacant land be- 
cause of curtailment of new construction, may 
be partially responsible for this decline; but in 
the main it reflects a trend toward normal 
through the gradual exhaustion of the delinquent 
tax accumulation, both by collection and fore- 
closure. - 

The outlook for property tax collections in 
1943 is good, if preliminary data on early 1943 
instalment payments may be taken as a criter- 
ion. The rate of current tax collections is not 
likely to show any further over-all gain and the 
rate of total collections seems headed for a 
slight further decline, but it is improbable that 
any extensive difficulty will develop. The in- 
come and purchasing power of the majority of 
taxpayers give promise of keeping ahead of the 
rising cost of living and increased federal taxes 
this year, and there is the additional property 
taxpaying incentive of the deduction that can be 
taken in the computation of income taxes. 
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There are adverse factors in the picture, to be 
sure, such as landlords’ curtailed net income 
under rental ceilings, increasing commercial 
building vacancies in many areas as service and 
mercantile concerns go out of business, and the 
shrinking taxpaying ability of many white-collar 
and professional workers; but these do not ap- 
pear sufficient to offset the over-all favorable 
factors. Such minor recessions in current prop- 
erty tax collections as develop may be expected 
to center largely in those types of communities 
which have not shared measurably in the indus- 
trial war boom or have lost normal business 
without compensating wartime additions. 

The prospect that property tax collections 
will continue satisfactory, however, does not 
mean that cities have no major fiscal problems 
in 1943. Budgets that originally appeared to be 
in balance will be difficult to keep under control 
for various reasons, among them the higher cost 
of supplies, pressure for higher wages and cost 
of living bonuses, a falling off in some types of 
miscellaneous revenue, and uncertain trends in 
various locally-shared state taxes. Probably the 
biggest hazard to financial stability is the de- 
mand for local tax reduction, regardless of how 
achieved, at a time when budgets should be mak- 
ing full allowance for uncertainties in tax yields 
and for deferred maintenance. Under prevailing 
circumstances, the trend of tax delinquency is 
less revealing of municipal financial prospects 
than the study of fiscal policies and plans. 


Women and High School Students 
Help Meet Manpower Shortage 


PPER Darby, Pennsylvania (56,883), 

has enlisted the aid of high school stu- 
dents in collecting garbage since the ranks 
of regular employees have been depleted be- 
cause of the war. The youngsters receive 70 
cents an hour for their work. . . . In Balti- 
more (859,100) women are being recruited 
for work as street cleaners. They must pass 
a medical examination and meet the same 
physical standards as are required of men for 
the job. . . . Waterloo, Iowa (51,743), has 
employed two women as garbage collectors. 
Tapping this new source of labor for the job 
has proven a successful experiment since 
women seem to be more interested than men 
in cleaning up garbage. . . . High school offi- 
cials in Springfield, Illinois (75,503), have 
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cooperated with the city engineer in recruit- 
ing students for work in connection with a 
street. repair and maintenance program. 
Many of the youths took jobs as a means of 
training for athletic competition or for mili- 
tary service. All the common labor on several 
miles of patching and resurfacing of city 
streets has been done by about 40 boys. ... 
Women are now being employed by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as part of its 
public safety service. A group of officers re- 
cently employed included 25 women, who 
were given the same training as men and 
assigned to the same units. . . . Twelve 
women replacing policemen now in the armed 
forces or in war industry have been sworn 
in by the New York City Tunnel Authority 
and the New York City Police Department 
for duty as toll booth attendants. The women 
were selected from civil service lists when 
available, and other preference has been 
given to wives of servicemen. 


Proposes State Code Govern Safety of 
Places of Assembly 


A COMMITTEE on building codes and 

policies appointed early this year by 
the governor of Massachusetts to investigate 
the safety of citizens in places of assembly 
has recommended that existing laws relating 
to buildings be revised to constitute “a 
safety code for the commonwealth, the re- 
quirements of which to be mandatory upon 
every town and city including Boston.” The 
committee placed special emphasis on pro- 
vision of proper egress and _ protection 
against fire such as that provided by sprin- 
klers. The proposed state code would provide 
for the basic minimum requirements only 
and any city or town could adopt additional 
requirements if desired. The committee also 
suggested that the state police department 
should supervise municipal officers who make 
inspection of buildings where 100 or more 
people can congregate or assemble, and that 
city and town building inspection depart- 
ments be required to make reports as ordered 
by the state commissioner of public safety. 
During its investigation the committee 
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found throughout the state an overwhelming 
number of hazards in buildings where people 
assemble; a somewhat confused but fairly 
adequate system of state and municipal laws 
and regulations dealing with such buildings; 
a system of enforcement handicapped by the 
lack of lines of direct responsibility; and 
lack of complete coordination between state 
and municipal enforcement bodies. The com- 
mittee found that the public is heedless of 
its own safety but expects somebody to make 
things safe. In its report the committee re- 
viewed conditions which were found in 
places where several of its meetings had been 
held. For example, the committee met in 
“a popular restaurant where an almost per- 
pendicular stairway plainly marked ‘Exit’ 
led down to a door hinged to swing in yet 
barred heavily so as not to swing at all. 

“Sitting later in the office of an inspector 
of buildings on the fourth floor of a very 
dangerous building, the committee was shown 
one of the means of escape, a_ half-inch 
unknotted rope, improperly fastened so that 
a person using it would be dropped to the 
sidewalk. In this room the committee dis- 
cussed the present system of inspection. 

“As a climax, the committee on its way 
out of the state house was blocked by a 
locked door marked ‘Exit,’ and decided to 
close its report with the customary words, 
‘God save the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts.’ ” 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police—Detroit, August 9-11. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Chicago, August 31 to September 3. 

International City Managers’ Association 
—Chicago, September 10-14. 

American Public Health Association — 
New York, October 12-14. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada—St. Louis, Oct. 12-14. 

American Public Works Association—Chi- 
cago, October 24-27. 

American Municipal Association — Chi- 
cago, October 27-29. 
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muons AVERAGE WEEKLY VALUE or CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction by 
military combat engineers, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding. Construc- 
tion contracts for the first 25 weeks of 1943, 
ending June 24, totalled $1,766,252,000, 63 per 
cent below the $4,905,294,000 reported for the 
first 26 weeks in 1942. After adjustment is made 
for the difference in number of weeks, private 
construction is 32 per cent less than in 1942 
and public construction is 65 per cent lower than 
a year ago. The minimum size of projects in- 
cluded are: waterworks and waterways projects, 
$15,000; other public works, $25,000; industrial 
buildings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000. 


_— PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The index of cost of living on May 15, 
1943, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 125.1 (1935-39 average = 100), as 
compared with 124.1 on April 15, 1943. The 
May 15 index is 26.9 per cent higher than that 
of August 15, 1939, the month before the out- 
break of the war, when the cost-of-living index 
was 98.6. The cost of items making up nearly 
60 per cent of the family budget remained prac- 
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tically unchanged since April 15, but a rise of 


1.7 per cent in food prices increased the total 


cost of living for city workers by 0.8 per cent. 


Food prices as a whole averaged 17 per cent 


above last May and 45 per cent above January, 


1941. Aside from food, the principal increases 


were in the cost of services, particularly medical 


care and barber and beauty shop services. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.86 per cent 
on July 1, 1943, as compared with 1.93 on June 
1. The July 1 index is the all-time low, going 
below the previous record of November 1, 1941, 
when the index was 1.90 per cent. (Note: This 
index averages bond yields of 20 large cities; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices.) 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 1,830 in May, 1943, a 22 per cent drop 
compared with May, 1942, and 41 per cent less 
than in May, 1941, when traffic deaths totalled 
3,020. Traffic deaths during the first five months 
of this year were 32 per cent less than for the 
same period in 1942 and 39 per cent less than 
for the same period in 1941. 





























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 








Municipal Debt 3 Per Cent Lower 


HE total gross bonded debt of 343 cities in 

the United States with population of 30,000 
or more amounted to $8,492,000,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, a decline of 3 per cent during the 
year, according to the National Municipal Re- 
view. .. . The Municipal Electric Utilities Asso- 
ciation of New York State has published a 
report dealing with methods of determining costs 
of street lighting and other municipal electric 
service. Copies can be obtained for 25 cents hy 
addressing the association at 200-212 East Third 
Street, Jamestown, New York. .. . The Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts (110,879), tax rate for 
1943 is $39.90, as compared with $46.30 in 1941 
and $43.90 in 1942, and the 1943 budget is 
nearly $1,000,000 lower than in 1941. Bonded 
debt has been cut down by more than $3,000,- 
000 during the last two years. 


City Takes Over Garbage Collection 


Bloomfield, New Jersey (41,623), plans to 
establish, with the assistance of City Engineer 
Walter Scholla of Montclair, a system of mu- 
nicipal collection of garbage and refuse. Mont- 
clair’s garbage collection program has saved the 
town $142,000 in five years of operation as com- 
pared with the lowest bids from private contrac- 
tors. Bloomfield plans to buy used truck chassis 
and equip them with new automatic loading 
bodies; this will allow a crew of three men to 
perform the work formerly requiring four men. 
The new service is estimated to cost $63,000 
per year. The lowest bid of private contractors 
was $77,900. 


* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 
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Investing in Government Bonds 


Wayne County (Detroit), Michigan, has in- 
vested $3,758,000 in par value United States 
Treasury Tax Savings Notes, $258,000 of which 
is for payment of Victory tax. The notes are 
acceptable in payment of Victory tax at par and 
accrued interest during and after the second 
calendar month and may be redeemed at par 
and accrued interest after six months from pur- 
chase on 30 days’ notice. . . . Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (319,077), has invested $950,000 in 
United States Treasury 7/8 per cent notes 
and 90-day Treasury bills, the latter yield- 
ing .375 of 1 per cent interest. . . . Fort Fair- 
field, Maine (5,607), has purchased $50,000 
worth of government bonds to be used as a 
sinking fund to retire outstanding bonds. 


States Adopt Retirement Systems 


Colorado and Wisconsin legislatures recently 
adopted statewide retirement systems for mu- 
nicipal employees. Colorado’s new law provides 
for extension of the state employees’ retirement 
system to all municipal, county, and school dis- 
trict employees. The Wisconsin statute provides 
for establishment of an optional statewide re- 
tirement system for municipal employees. 


Municipal Finance News 


Wilmington, North Carolina (33,407), has 
put $100,000 of surplus revenues for the current 
fiscal year into a capital reserve fund, and also 
$200,000 into its sinking fund, in addition to the 
$80,000 that was set up in the budget for this 
purpose. . . . Accounting for cities and towns in 
Iowa should be greatly simplified under a new 
state law which permits communities to consoli- 
date a large number of separate tax levy funds. 
The consolidated levy may not exceed the sum 
of the previous individual levies. . . . South 
Carolina cities and towns, under legislation 
signed by the governor recently, will receive 
approximately $300,000 annually from motor 
vehicle revenues collected by the state public 
service commission. The money will be allo- 
cated on a population basis. 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Municipal Personnel News 


By a vote of 297 to 19, Winnetka, Illinois 
(12,430), voters approved a retirement plan for 
village employees effective January 1, 1944.... 
Jefferson County, Alabama, employees working 
in departments and classifications where a short- 
age of personnel exists will be allowed to work a 
portion of their annual vacation leave and re- 
ceive extra pay for the time worked. It is ex- 
pected that extra seasonal and vacation relief 
help normally required will not be needed under 
the work-during-vacation plan. . . . In Atlanta, 
Georgia (302,288), 31 department heads of the 
city government have organized an association 
to stimulate interdepartmental cooperation, 
learn more about the city’s needs, and acquaint 
the public with the city’s problems. 


Traffic Control Readjusted 


Traffic engineers of the National Safety Coun- 
cil have been working with war transportation 
administrators and public officials during the 
last eight months on readjustment of traffic- 
control facilities in cities all over the country. 
The obligation to reduce delays and accidents 
has been raised by the necessity for a decreasing 
number of vehicles to carry an increasing num- 
ber of passengers. In one city, for example, 
several stop signs were used to protect pupils, 
but four policemen spent nearly full time in 
placing and removing most of these signs morn- 
ing, noon, and afternoon. Some of the signs were 
stopping important traffic most of the day. For 
instance, one sign stopped 676 vehicles in one 
hour. Of these, 174 stopped in one 15-minute 
period when no students were crossing. In place 
of the stop signs school safety patrols were 
recommended for use throughout the city. 


Cities Creating Postwar Reserve Funds 


Sixty cities have reported in recent months to 
The American City magazine that they are set- 
ting aside reserve funds for postwar public im- 
provements. These cities are: Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama; Beverly Hills, Burlingame, Los Angeles, 
Palo Alto, Pasadena, Riverside, South Gate, and 
Whittier, California; Pensacola, Florida; Albany 
and Macon, Georgia; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Elgin 
and Wilmette, Illinois; Hammond and Marion, 
Indiana; Dubuque, Iowa; Lexington, Kentucky; 
Hagerstown, Maryland; Beverly, Greenfield, 
Leominster, and Winchester, Massachusetts; 
Marquette, Michigan; Laurel, Mississippi; 
Camden, Englewood, Hackensack, Morristown, 
and Summit, New Jersey; Dunkirk, Elmira, 
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Gloversville, Ithaca, New York City, and Pough- 
keepsie, New York; Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota; Mansfield, Ohio; Eugene and Portland, 
Oregon; Bethlehem, Butler, and Sunbury, Penn- 
sylvania; Rock Hill, South Dakota; Houston, 
Lubbock, Port Arthur, San Angelo, and Tyler, 
Texas; Aberdeen and Walla Walla, Washington; 
Appleton, Eau Claire, Green Bay, Janesville, 
Manitowoc, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, and West 
Allis, Wisconsin. 


Retirement Credit for Military Service 


A survey of 57 retirement systems covering 
several hundred thousand state and local em- 
ployees in 33 states, recently made by the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, shows 
that all but 13 credit military service in fixing 
retirement dates, or retirement benefits, or both. 
The 44 giving credit include 15 of the retirement 
systems operated in 19 cities for various groups 
of local employees, including police and firemen; 
two statewide systems for municipal employees; 
and various other systems, including those of 
the United States Civil Service and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Most of the 44 systems 
credit time spent in military service toward 
retirement date. In all but a few cases, the state 
or city continues to pay into the retirement fund 
the “employer’s share” during the employee’s 
absence, though in half of the 44 systems this 
contribution is contingent upon the employee’s 
keeping up his contributions. Fourteen other 
systems report that the employer contributes 
the employee’s share as well as the employer’s. 


In Lieu Payments Increased 


Several cities have received increased pay- 
ments from the federal government in lieu of 
taxes on housing projects, according to the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association. For 
example, Memphis would have received $14,684 
during 1942 under the old plan, whereas under 
the new liberalized plan it actually received 
$27,537 or an increase of $12,853. Baltimore, 
Maryland, would have received $11,798 under 
the old plan as compared with $15,126 which 
it received under the new plan, or an increase 
of $3,328. Birmingham, Alabama, reported that 
receipts in 1942 were 50 to 60 per cent higher 
than in 1941. Detroit, Michigan, and Wayne 
County received $66,363 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, whereas in the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, the city and 
the county expect to receive $401,663. The in- 
crease will be due partly to the completion of 
new projects. 
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Collecting Personal Property Taxes 


The supreme court of Missouri in a recent 
decision (Hammett v. Kansas City) held valid a 
Kansas City ordinance which required that all 
personal taxes and merchant taxes due the city 
for the preceding year must be paid before the 
applicant may obtain any license or permit re- 
quired under any ordinance of Kansas City, ex- 
cepting driver’s licenses, bicycle licenses, and 
dog licenses. 


Retirement Systems Pay $78 a Month 


The average monthly payment per beneficiary 
by a municipal retirement system in 1941 was 
$78 and the average payment by state systems 
for local employees was $74 according to infor- 
mation recently published by the United States 
Bureau of the Census in a summary report 
entitled Retirement Systems for State and Local 
Government Employees. The report summarizes 
the number, coverage, benefits, beneficiaries, 
contributions, and assets of all state and local 
government employee retirement systems. Of 
the 1,562 municipal retirement systems, 1,228 
are the contributory type and 334 are the non- 
contributory type. Eighty-five per cent of the 
municipal employees in cities having retirement 
systems are covered in the systems. 





PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








Housing Restrictions Relaxed 


The city council of Portland, Oregon (305. 
394), has relaxed certain ordinance restrictions 
relative to housing, zoning, plumbing, building 
construction, and the like in order to meet the 
housing shortage. A resolution adopted by the 
council states that when the emergency is over 
the normal provisions of the various city codes 
and ordinances will be re-established. 


Drop in Number of City Employees 


The number of municipal employees in cities 
having 25,000 or more inhabitants decreased 2 
per cent between October, 1942, and January, 
1943, while the corresponding amount of pay- 
rolls increased 1 per cent, according to the 
United States Bureau of the Census. All four 
regions into which the country is divided for 
the bureau’s employment survey showed a net 
drop in number of employees, the rate of de- 
cline being sharpest in western cities. Between 
October, 1942, and January, 1943, a drop of 
7,000 permanent full-time municipal employees 
comprised more than three-fourths of the total 
employee decline. However, the average earn- 
ings of municipal employees have increased 13 
per cent since January, 1940. 





Personnel Exchange Service 














POSITIONS OPEN 


DurHAM, NorTH CAROLINA (60,195). City 
Manager. H. A. Yancey, city manager since 
1935, has resigned to accept the managership 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, effective Sep- 
tember 1. Council desires applications from 
only well-qualified men with manager experi- 
ence. Base salary last paid was $11,000. Appli- 
cations should be sent to Mayor W. R. Carr. 

HicH Pornt, NortH Carona (38,495). City 
Manager. Vacancy created by death of E. M. 
Knox. Council would like to receive applications 
from men with previous manager experience or 
highly qualified otherwise. Beginning salary not 
yet fixed; last salary paid was $7,800. Applica- 
tions should be sent to A. J. Koonce, mayor. 

PLEASANT RipGE, MICHIGAN (3,391). City 
Manager. Council would like applications from 
college-educated men trained in municipal work 
to carry on during manager’s absence while in 
the Navy. 


SALINA, Kansas (21,073). City Manager. As 
the result of an election, Herbert L. Brown, 
manager since 1931, is out. New council pre- 
fers man with previous manager experience. 
City operates waterworks, sewage disposal plant, 
and airport. Salary $3,000 to $5,000. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Charles Banker, city 
clerk. 


APPOINTMENTS 


LEIGH WEBBER, employed by the Maine state 
department of health and welfare for the last 
eight years, has been appointed city manager of 
Norway, Maine. 

SHERRILL P. NELSON, recently appointed city 
manager of Grand Haven, Michigan, has been 
sanitary engineer of Ottawa County since 1936. 
In addition, he has had 17 years engineering ex- 
perience with the Pennsylvania and Michigan 
state highway departments, two private firms, 
and two federal government agencies. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














TREND OF TAX DELINQUENCY, 1930-1942; 
CITIES OF OVER 50,000 PopuULATION. By 
Frederick L. Bird. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
290 Broadway, New York. 1943. 34pp. 
This annual survey of tax delinquency which 

was initiated in 1932 gives comparative informa- 

tion and trends for property tax collection in 

150 cities. 


HuMAN CONSERVATION; THE STORY OF OUR 
WastTep Resources. National Resources 
Planning Board. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. March, 1943. 
126pp. 20 cents. 

This report indicates steps which should be 
taken locally to discover where and how human 
resources are being wasted. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


AREAL AND FUNCTIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF 
TENNESSEE Counties. By C. E. Allred and 
B. H. Luebke. University of Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. April 20, 1943. 39pp. 

CURFEW ORDINANCES IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA 
Cities AND Towns. League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities, 902 Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 1943. 6pp. 25 cents. 

THe Law or MunIcIPAL CorRPORATIONS. By 
Eugene McQuillin. 2d edition, 1943 Cumula- 
tive Supplement by Ray Smith and others. 
Callaghan and Company, 401 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 1943. 1,191pp. $15.30. 

MEMORANDUM ON REGIONAL COORDINATION. 
Social Science Research Council, 726 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. March, 1943. 46pp. 

REGULATORY ADMINISTRATION. Edited by 
George A. Graham and Henry Reining, Jr. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 1943. 254pp. $2.75. 

RosteR OF City OFFICIALS IN TEXAS, 1943. 
League of Texas Municipalities, Austin, Texas. 
June. 1943. 59pp. $3. 

STaTE COUNCILS OF DEFENSE. Bureau of Public 


Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 1942. 37pp. 50 cents. 
FINANCE 


ACCOUNTING FOR EXPENDITURES IN PENSACOLA, 
FiormwA. Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. June, 
1943. 8pp. 35 cents. 

BonpeD Dest oF 290 U. S. CiTIEs AS AT JANU- 
ARY 1, 1943. By Rosina Mohaupt. National 
Municipal Review, June, 1943, pp. 303-19. 
National Municipal League, 299 Broadway, 
New York City. 


A Civic GuIpE To EcoNoMy IN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT: NUMBER ONE, BUDGETING. 
18pp. NUMBER Two, PURCHASING. 13pp. 
The Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

INCREASING MUNICIPAL REVENUES; A MEmoR- 
ANDUM FROM THE SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK, 
BuREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH TO THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CiTy REVENUE. The 
Bureau, 20 Jay Street, Schenectady, New 
York. January 2, 1943. 2I1pp. 

RECENT TRENDS IN STATE REVENUES. Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 
Street. Chicago. 1943. 34pp. $1.50. 

STATE ACCOUNTING PRrocepURES. By Fladger 
F. Tennery. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1943. 442pp. 
$5. 

STATE AND LocAL FINANCIAL RELATIONS IN 
Texas. By H. C. Bradshaw. Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, College Station, 
Texas, 1942. 26pp. 

THE TREND OF REAL ESTATE VALUES IN VIR- 
GINIA CITIES AND Counties. League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities, Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 1943. 15pp. 


FIRE AND POLICE 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT FIFTEENTH ANNUAL FIRE 
DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTORS’ CONFERENCE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, JANUARY 5-8, 1943. 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 
West 40 Street, New York City. 1943. 42pp. 

PLANT PROTECTION FOR MANUFACTURERS; 
PAMPHLET No. 32-1. War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. 24pp. 

Potice PropLEMS IN Newark. Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, Inc., 20 Branford Place, 
Newark, New Jersey. 1943. 156pp. 
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HEALTH 


OUTLINE OF AN INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE PROGRAM. 
United States Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1943. 13pp. 5 cents. 

Pustic HEALTH ADMINISTRATION IN NEW 
York. By F. A. Coffey and C. A. Bratton. 
New York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 1943. 
25pp. 

HOUSING 


HovusinG YEARBOOK, 1943. National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1943. 159pp. $3. 

A List oF REFERENCES ON RESIDENTIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION. Compiled by 
Katherine McNamara. Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. May, 1943. 9pp. 


LIBRARIES 


THE REFERENCE FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY; 
PAPERS PRESENTED BEFORE THE LIBRARY IN- 
STITUTE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
June 29 to Jury 10, 1942. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1943. 366pp. $3. 


PERSONNEL 


NUMBER OF MEN, WorRKING Hours AND SALA- 
RIES (INCLUDING PAID VACATIONS AND SICK 
LEAVE) IN NorRTH CAROLINA POLICE AND 
FrrE DEPARTMENTS. North Carolina League 
of Municipalities, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
1943. 7pp. 25 cents. 

OraAL TESTS IN PUBLIC PERSONNEL SELECTION. 
Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1943. 174pp. $3. 

SALARY RATES OF OFFICIALS IN 177 OREGON 
Cities. League of Oregon Cities, Eugene, 
Oregon. May, 1943. 27pp. 

WARTIME SUPERVISION OF WORKERS; THE Hv- 
MAN FACTORS IN PRODUCTION FOR EXECU- 
TIVES AND FoREMEN. By Richard S. Schultz. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York City. 1943. 206pp. $2.25. 


PLANNING 


AMERICAN CITIES AFTER THE WAR—A PLAN 
FOR THE ELIMINATION OF BLIGHTED AREAS. 
By Walter J. Mattison. National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. June, 1943. 19pp. 
$2. 

Tue City: Its GrowtuH; Its Decay; Its Fu- 
TURE. By Eliel Saarinen. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Company, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
City. 379pp. $3.50. 

HANDBOOK FOR PARISH PLANNING: A GUIDE 
FOR PARISH PLANNING Boarps. State Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. 1943. 101pp. 


A Lonc-RANGE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM FoR 
City oF Mapison, Wisconsin. Office of the 
Mayor, Madison, Wisconsin. 1942. 52pp. 

PLANNING FOR THE PEACE ERA OF SAN Dikco 
County. County Planning Commission, San 
Diego, California. 1943. 20pp. 

PosTWAR PLANNING IN THE UNITED States; 
AN ORGANIZATION Directory, 2. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York City. 1943. 101pp. 

A PRELIMINARY REPORT UPON YouR CITY AND 
PLANNING. City Planning Commission, Wich- 
ita, Kansas. February, 1943. 32pp. 

PuBLIC WorKS PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. American Public Works As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. May, 
1943. Spp. 25 cents. 

(1) Recent Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN Five 
WESTERN KENTUCKY COUNTIES. 35pp. (2) 
IMPACT OF THE WAR ON LABETTE County, 
KANSAS. 23pp. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. 

REGIONALIZED FREIGHT RATES: BARRIER TO Na- 
TIONAL PRODUCTIVENESS. Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. March 8, 
1943. 82pp. 

REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS IN THE STATES; TENTATIVE DRAFT. 
Interstate Committee on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1943. 25pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


MOopDEL ORDINANCE GOVERNING SALE OF ELEC- 
TRICAL DEVICES AND APPLIANCES. League of 
California Cities, 458 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 1943. 14pp. $1. 

RECOMMENDED WARTIME REFUSE DISPOSAL 
PRACTICE WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
THE SANITARY LANDFILL METHOD oF DIs- 
POSAL FOR MIxeD REFUSE. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
September, 1942. 22pp. 

A Stupy OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
Works. By J. M. Leonard and L. N. Wood- 
worth. Civic Research Institute, Waltower 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 1943. 55pp. 


RECREATION 


Lonc RANGE RECKEATION PLAN. By Weaver 
W. Pangburn and F. Ellwood Allen. Depart- 
ment of Public Recreation, 1129 North Cal- 
vert Street, Baltimore, Maryland. April, 1943. 
100pp. $1. 

Lonc RANGE RECREATION PLAN OF PORTLAND, 
MAINE. National Recreation Association, 315 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. January, 
1943. 90pp. 
RECREATION. Year Book Number. National 


Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. June, 1943. 84pp. 
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